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turies and a half. Interesting in themselves these chapters treat of sub- 
jects remote from the main theme, and unduly swell volumes already 
quite large enough. The publishers have spared no pains to present the 
work in an attractive form. 

James B. Angell. 

La Methode Historique appliquee aux Sciences Societies. Par Ch. 
Seignobos, Maitre de Conferences a la Faculte des Lettres de 1' Uni- 
versity de Paris. (Paris, Alcan, 1901, pp. ii, 322.) This little book, 
the outgrowth of a course of lectures given at the College Libre des 
Sciences Sociales at Paris, falls into two parts of about equal length. 
The first is a general account of the processes of historical criticism 
and historical synthesis, and thus covers much the same ground as 
the Introduction aux Etudes Historiques of Langlois and Seignobos. 
The presentation is, however, simpler and clearer than in the Introduc- 
tion ; the doctrine is more carefully worked out at some points, as in the 
distinction between legal and historical evidence and between the meth- 
ods of the natural and those of the social sciences. The illustrations, 
too, are chosen mainly from the fields of the economist and the statis- 
tician, and much that would interest primarily the historian is omitted. 
The second part deals with the application of historical method to his- 
toire sociale, by which the author means the history of economic and 
demographic facts and theories. To M. Seignobos history is not a sci- 
ence ; there is no body of facts which are by their nature historical ; 
things become historical only by virtue of being indirectly, or historic 
ally, known. History is only a method, but it is a method which is ab- 
solutely fundamental for the social sciences, since by far the greater por- 
tion of their materials, even when contemporary, comes to the investi- 
gator indirectly, as the result of others' observation, and since the 
phenomena of the present cannot be understood without taking account 
of their evolution from the past. The difficulties of method and subject- 
matter which have retarded the development of economic history till it 
lags behind all other branches of history, are examined in a series of 
chapters which consider at some length the nature of the subject and its 
relations to other fields of historical study. The author distinctly rejects 
the so-called materialistic conception of history. The economic facts are 
not fundamental ; the form of production does not determine political 
organization or intellectual and social life, but is rather determined by 
theni. " Economic history can be understood only by the study of the 
other branches of history ; it is only a fragment of the general history of 
humanity." The second part of the book is addressed more directly 
to students of social science than to historians, but the subjects treated 
are closely related to the general field of history, and the discussion is so 
fresh and original and contains at the same time so many sound observa- 
tions that it deserves to be widely read. The volume should certainly 

be translated into Knavish. 

C. H. H. 
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The Handy Dictionary of Biography. By Charles Morris. (Phila- 
delphia, Henry T. Coates and Co., itjor, pp. 607.) The writer of 
this volume is probably right in saying that a short biographical dic- 
tionary is likely to prove useful where a comprehensive series of bulky 
volumes cannot be used or is not attainable. And in all prob- 
ability a book containing information about persons who are still liv- 
ing, and who have won recognition in our own day, has its interest 
and its value for the reader and the student. But to prepare such a work 
is a difficult and serious task ; the selection of names that are properly 
included, and above all the omission of those that cannot be given space, 
call for judgment, discrimination and wide knowledge, while scrupulous 
accuracy — always to be desired — seems especially necessary, when only 
the most essential facts can be given. So onerous is the burden of pre- 
paring such a work that one hesitates to criticise with severity. Neither 
absolute freedom from error nor perfect discretion in choice of subject 
can be demanded. We can justly challenge, however, the wisdom of 
omitting such names as George Rogers Clark, Peter Cooper, John Win- 
throp and Adoniram Judson, when space is found for scores of others 
who by no criterion can be judged so worthy of treatment. If William 
Penn merits a page and a half, a few lines, it would seem, could be 
given Frontenac, or Charles or Thomas Pinckney. Great as was the 
influence of Thomas Paine on the American Revolution it seems scarcely 
right that he should have ten times the space of Richardson or Sterne. 
Mendelssohn and Bach together are allotted less than one-fifth the space 
occupied by Wagner. It does not seem hypercritical to object to assign- 
ing as much space to Quay as to Aristides, and the same consideration to 
Tweed and to Themistocles. Cleon's name has been omitted altogether. 
Surely Vercingetorix is no more important for modern readers than Ver- 
gennes who is not mentioned at all. 

To speak definitely concerning the accuracy of the volume is im- 
possible. On the whole it seems fairly accurate ; but there are a number 
of somewhat serious errors suggesting that diligent search would detect 
more. To say the least the treatment of the Cabots does not tally with 
the results of latest research. The writer may not know that the ortho- 
dox Puritanism of Miles Standish is in doubt. The narratives of the 
lives of Clay and Jackson need thorough and radical revision. Cass did 
not move with Hull into Canada in 1817. Calhoun did not graduate 
from Yale in 1802, nor retire from the Senate in 1833 to be appointed 
' ' the next year ' ' Secretary of State under Tyler ; to say that he signed 
the treaty for the annexation of Texas, while literally true, is very mis- 
leading. Monroe was sent to France in 1803 not in 1802. The names 
McClellan, McMaster, McPherson and others are not correctly spelled. 

My Autobiography, A Fragment. By Professor F. Max Miiller, K.M. 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901, pp. x, 318). Max Miiller 
is always entertaining. When one is not laughing at his vanity one can 
find a rich store of quaint stories in what he writes. AuM Lang Syne 
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gave a taste of the author's amusing garrulity, and this book is a continu- 
ation of Auhi Lang Syne, for the fact that it is an autobiography is un- 
important. My Autobiography retails a quantity of anecdotes and when 
the author is not meditating on his own greatness, he is just as interesting 
telling bits of Oxford gossip. Valuable is the picture of Oxford as it 
was, or is, for the author seems to be uncertain whether any change has 
taken place. But if it has not changed, one wonders why it is called a 
university. According to Muller's statements, not even the classics were 
understood, and the boys (one can scarcely call them men) came up 
unable to read at sight a line of Latin or Greek. The professors' lec- 
tures were never attended, because the boys were interested only in the 
tutors who crammed them for the examinations which they themselves 
subsequently held. This chapter on Oxford life reads like a malignant 
caricature, but it must be true. Another on German university life 
sixty years ago, though not offering anything particularly new, yet gives 
a vivid sketch of past conditions. The rest of the volume is what might 
have been expected from the author, personal reminiscences, which here 
and there cast a fresh light on some of his contemporaries. The whole 
is marred, however, by the marvellous conceit of the author and by his 
unpleasant attitude toward the "bishops, archbishops, judges, ministers, 
and all the rest" who condescended to be friends with him. He natur- 
ally "at first felt awkward" in the presence of an archbishop who "had 
an income of ten thousand pounds a year," but it is pleasant to learn 
that he " never made the archbishop blush for him." As a whole the 
book gives rather a pitiable exhibition of a great scholar's decadence, 
but as chit-chat it is readable and the two chapters already mentioned 
have some historical interest. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

A Short History of the Greeks, from the Earliest Times to B. C. 146. 
By Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. [The Cambridge Series for Schools and Train- 
ing Colleges.] (Cambridge University Press, 1901, pp. xxiv, 388.) 
The author is already well and favorably known by his translation of 
Polybius, and the manual of Greek history which he now adds to the 
large number already existing is distinguished from the others by the 
space and dignity and interest which he gives to that period of Greek 
history which lies between the meteoric career of Alexander and the ab- 
sorption of Greece into the Roman empire. Here, of course, Polybius 
is our main source. Perhaps, under the circumstances, the proportion 
(74 to 299 pages) of the work allotted to this period might have been 
even larger, without lessening the usefulness of the whole. The story of 
Greece from the Persian wars to the death of Alexander has been told so 
often and so thoroughly that the interest of both teachers and pupils is 
apt to be deflected from the really more important periods of juncture 
between Oriental and Greek history, and between Greek and Roman 
history. 

Another excellence of this new manual is it-; successful illustration of 
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"the political life and intellectual activities of the Greeks wherever they 
lived, not only in Greece proper, but in the larger Greece of Italy, Sicily, 
and Asia." This has been the tendency in all the better manuals of 
Greek history since the great work of Holm, notably in those of Bury and . 
Botsford. On the whole, the author has successfully resisted the tempta- 
tion which besets all who would tell the story of the Hellenes, and has 
not given Athens an undue share, nor allowed the Peloponnesian war to 
subtend as large an angle of his mental vision as it did for Thucydides its 
historian. 

Over-conservatism, even in a school manual, is shown in many places. 
The Pelasgians, since Professor Ridgeway's epoch-making article in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1896, are entitled to more notice than 
they get in the passage dealing with the earliest inhabitants of Greece. 
The Homeric question is treated in an antiquated manner. The "affair 
of Cylon " is still put after the legislation of Draco, in spite of Aristotle, 
Busolt, and J. H. Wright. Themistocles is made one of the generals at 
Marathon, for which there is not a particle of good evidence. In general, 
the Herodotean adoption of current Athenian sentiment about the time 
of the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war is not sufficiently discounted or 
corrected. In a word, the nicer details of such a manual are carelessly 
and perhaps hurriedly done. The plan and perspective and scope of the 
book are the features which will commend it ; they give it, perhaps, a 
reason of being. 

Bernadotte Perrin. 

Demosthenes on the Crown, with critical and explanatory Notes, an 
Historical Sketch and Essays. By William Watson Goodwin. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1901, pp. ix, 355.) The list of really note- 
worthy editions of Greek authors by American scholars is not a long 
one, and it is a pleasure to say that Professor Goodwin has added 
to it in a manner worthy of his high reputation. Many of those 
who have been familiar with his lucid and scholarly exposition of the 
legal and public antiquities of Athens have long wished that he 
would edit some of the masterpieces of Greek oratory, and it is to be 
hoped that this edition of the Oration on the Crown may be followed by 
others. This is not the place for a detailed consideration of the text and 
notes, but it may in general be said that in this part of his work Professor 
Goodwin shows the sanity of judgment and the power of simple and clear 
statement which is so characteristic of all his work. As a single instance 
of such judgment one may note the omission of (hi after aaatputrOat in 
§ 13. Surely this has been long enough retained in our current texts. 
To readers of this Review the feature of the book which has perhaps an 
especial interest is the excellent historical sketch from the accession of 
Philip of Macedon to the battle of Chaeronea. The complicated series 
of events without an understanding of which it is impossible to follow the 
oration intelligently is here placed before the reader in a manner that is 
at once clear and concise. Professor Goodwin has small sympathy with 
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the view which would make the policy of Demosthenes an unwise one, a 
mere foolish, even though high-minded, struggle against the inevitable 
supremacy of Macedon. He believes that Demosthenes as a true patriot 
could only defend to the death the great traditions of Athenian liberty. 
The historical sketch is followed by short essays on various topics sug- 
gested in the oration. Of these the most generally interesting is proba- 
bly that on the YP a< P*l ~apo;j6<j.o>v, the legal process involved in the oration, 
and the analogy between this form of procedure and the method by 
which certain courts in this country may pronounce upon the consti- 
tutionality of legislative acts is clearly brought out. In essay VI., and 
in connection with §129 of the oration, Professor Goodwin suggests 
as probable the identification of the statue at Athens, representing a 
Scythian bowman (Kabbadias, Catalogue No. 823) with the figure on 
the stele described by Lucian (Scyth. 2). It may, however, be noted that 
this statue is one of two (see Catalogue No. 824) which were originally 
used as architectural members on either side of a tomb, the two figures 
showing a left and right correspondence with one another. Lucian says 
of the Scythian's figure lm rf t TTrj/.fi i r xsxdia-ro, an expression which it 
seems difficult to think was used of the statue in question. The volume 
ends with a short description of the manuscripts of the Oration on the 
Crown and with a brief discussion of stichometry as it appears in the 
manuscripts of Demosthenes. 

J. R. Wheeler. 

The sixth Abtheilung of Volume VIII. of Dahn's Koenige der Ger- 
manen (Leipzig, Breitkopf und Hartel, pp. vi, 374) deals with subjects 
of more general interest than some of the earlier parts— the general 
character of the Carolingian state and royal power, the imperial office 
and power and the theocratic ideas of the time as affecting empire and 
papacy. Dahn's views concerning the revival of the title Emperor of 
Rome in 800 are well known and have been very generally accepted. 
The idea of such a revival he considers an outgrowth of the theocratic 
and Romanizing tendencies of Charles's literary friends of which the 
chief representative was Alcuin and from this source it passed to Charles. 
At Paderborn in 799 the Pope became convinced that the revival was 
inevitable and, though his interests were opposed to the plan, he resolved 
to forestall the action of the court in order to gain as much as possible 
from what he could not prevent and to make the title seem his gift. The 
section devoted to the theocratic ideas of the times and their conse- 
quences, though comparatively brief, is full of interesting suggestions, 
as is also the section on the survivals of popular freedom in the Carolingian 
state. Abtheilung VI. completes the eighth volume and the institutional 
history of the Franks, and Dahn is to be congratulated on finishing another 
stadium of his long work begun more than forty years ago. 

The old Gesellschaft fur niitzliche Forschungen at Trier (Treves) has 
just celebrated its hundredth birthday by putting forth an exceedingly 
interesting work. It is a reproduction of the Psalter of Archbishop Eg- 
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bert, better known as the Codex Gertrudianus in Cividale. The beauty 
of this unique manuscript has long been known to specialists ; but its 
strange and romantic history is now first revealed, and throws a new and 
somewhat startling light both on the ecclesiastical relations of West and 
East and on the development of medieval art. Egbert of Trier (977— 
993) was one of the most eminent patrons of the budding art of his time ; 
and it was, as now appears, the monks of the old Swabian Abbey of 
Reichenau, the earliest center of German pictorial art under the Saxon 
Emperors, who prepared for the prelate this masterpiece, thus paving the 
way, by the emulation it kindled in its new home, to the rise of that 
West-German school, at Trier and at Echternach, of whose bloom in 
these days of the Ottos so many evidences have of late been coming to 
light. Straying then far eastward by channels still only conjectural, the 
book next appears in Russian keeping; and the pictures and prayers 
added to it by Slavic craftsmen give vividness to an almost forgotten 
scheme of Pope Gregory VII. for winning to Latin obedience the House 
of Kiev and its realm. Dark again and devious is the volume's route 
from the Russian Grand-Princess Gertrude to the saintly hands of Eliza- 
beth of Thuringia, its next demonstrable possessor. But one journey 
remained ; and how by gift it passed from St. Elizabeth to the cathedral 
church of her uncle Berthold in Cividale, the ancient capital of the Lom- 
bard dukes, is told by the manuscript itself. That such a volume, bear- 
ing on its pages the stamp of all these vicissitudes, is made accessible to 
study, though only by photography and in extract, is an event of moment. 
And the able scholars who have chosen from its portraits, its ornamenta- 
tion, its text, that best deserving reproduction — Librarian, Dr. Max 
Keuffer, of Trier, who contributes the introduction, Dr. H. V. Sauer- 
land, the Lotharingian historian, who tells of its story and its liturgical 
make-up, and Dr. Arthur Haseloff, who deals with its art — have added 
much to its value by including in their treatment, both in text and illus- 
tration, the whole calligraphic activity of the period. 

G. L. B. 



Francis and Dominic and the Mendicant Orders. By John Herkless, 
D.D. [The World's Epoch-Makers.] (New York, Scribner, 1901, pp. 
237.) This is a popular account of the life and work of the two saints, 
followed by chapters on " Progress of the Orders," "The Mendicants 
and the Inquisition," "The Mendicants and Scholasticism," and "The 
Degradation of the Orders. ' ' The author writes sympathetically and lov- 
ingly of St. Francis, and points out his influence upon the trend of 
modern thought. The book as a whole, however, is lacking in interest 
and is written without sufficient care. We fear that at times the average 
reader may receive an entirely false impression, due to the carelessness 
with which the book is written. It is significant too that for the Inqui- 
sition the author quotes Llorente and Mosheim, and not Lea and Moli- 
nier. The bibliography given at the end is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

vol, vn. — 2fi 
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Professor Lodge has added in his The Close of the Middle Ages 
(New York, The Macmillan Co., pp. xi, 570), another somewhat dreary 
sketch of political events to the somewhat juiceless series known as "Periods 
of European History." He confines himself to the period 12 73-1494. 
His chronicle is but slightly more philosophic than one of the ninth cen- 
tury, and he shows that extraordinary partiality for proper names which 
one finds in the Catalogue of the Ships or in an Icelandic Saga. To 
judge from the index Professor Lodge has found occasion to mention 
within the modest compass of his volume upwards of a thousand proper 
names. Obviously if the capture of the fortresses of Elna and Girona, 
"both after an obstinate resistance" by Philip le Hardi and the fact 
that Giovanni the third son of Sixtus IV. 's brother succeeded Lionardo 
an older nephew as prefect of Rome and married the daughter of 
Federigo da Montefeltro — if all events of similar importance must at least 
be mentioned in a small volume covering over two centuries of European 
experience no wonder that there is no room to say anything of European 
progress except in a most perfunctory chapter upon the Renaissance at 
the end of the volume, entirely uncorrelated with the rest of the book. 
Those familiar with Professor Lodge's gloomy Modern -Europe will find 
that his conceptions of the function of an historian have been in no way 
modified by the current discussions in Germany and France as to the 
proper scope of general history nor by the recent contributions to 
economic history. 

J. H. R. 

Savonarola. By George McHardy, D.I). (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1901, pp. vii, 273.) That the life of the great Domin- 
ican has proved a source of perennial interest may be largely due to the 
fact that the motives of his rebellion against Rome have been so variously 
conceived. As he was originally forced into the group of " Pre-Reform- 
ers," much controversy was necessary to extricate him from an associa- 
tion with the great schismatics of the following century. The later lit- 
erature has mostly concerned itself with his attitude toward Alexander 
VI. Apart from this consideration, however, in respect to which it is 
obviously impossible for the partizans of Villari and of Father Lucas ever 
to meet on a common ground of agreement, the undaunted courage of 
the man and his ingenuous audacity in seizing the reins of Florentine 
affairs in the lapse of Medicean rule are sufficient to establish the attract- 
iveness of his personality, even in a period when strong personal attri- 
butes were by no means uncommon. 

Mr. McHardy has contributed to this body of literature, already so 
considerable, a sympathetic and entertaining biography of Savonarola. 
The writer does not undertake to present new views of his subject other- 
wise than by a careful review of such material as has been already pre- 
sented. He has read his Villari, his Creighton and his Pastor, coura- 
geously made a perusal of " Romola," and dipped into the polemics of 
Father Lucas, although his acquaintance with the Innsbruck historian 
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seems to have had little effect beyond a stimulation of the critical im- 
pulse. 

Mr. McHardy's book departs in no essential particular from the tra- 
ditional treatment of his subject. He accepts at their face value the 
hackneyed characterizations of Roman turpitude which have passed cur- 
rent for centuries and are a part of our inheritance from the embittered 
controversies of the theological period. To speak, for example, of " the 
tide of pollution that was flowing from the metropolis of Christendom, " 
is to use a formula which possesses no merit but such as may arise from 
long usage ; it is to look upon that great clearing-house of the business 
of the Christian world with the eyes of a rustic monk, who thought to 
find the Roman pontiff with the bare feet and the simple garb of an oriental 
fisherman ; or to estimate an advanced type of life with the mental vision 
of a medieval man, with whom luxury was a synonym for vice. Such 
careless statements, of which there is no lack in Mr. McHardy's book, are 
perplexing and discouraging in recent times, when such an abundance of 
material is at hand to show what were the real shortcomings of the Ro- 
man See and that such words as ' ' pollution ' ' are to be used only after the 
manner of journalistic hyperbole. 

In his first chapter, "The Age and the Man," Mr. McHardy has 
followed the approved method in setting the scenes for his tragedy. His 
sketch of the Renaissance is a close following of current estimates, a 
quagmire between two highlands of faith — a not uncommon view of the 
period, when one accepts as epoch-making the escapades of naughty 
dukes and princes, and leaves out of account the more permanent and 
substantial elements of society. But to fall into epigram and to argue 
that "the decline of faith meant the renewal of despotism, as it always 
will " is an application of a system of ready reckoning to the solution of 
historical problems which would simplify wonderfully the historian's task, 
if it could be relied upon to work in all emergencies. 

Merrick Whitcomb. 

The Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission on the papers 
of Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley of Chequers Court, Bucks (London, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1900, pp. xx, 370) shows that this collection is 
chiefly rich in material on the life and history of the Russell branch of the 
Cromwell family. In addition, however, it contains some rather val- 
uable bits of information on the public affairs of the period which it 
covers. Mrs. S. C. Lomas, the author of the report, also furnishes the 
introduction, in which the contents of the documents calendared are 
adequately described and their respective importance justly estimated. 
They are grouped for description under three heads. The first group 
consists of the Russell and Frankland correspondence pertaining, for the 
most part, to the years 1657-1697 : it is chiefly of a private, family 
nature, with Frances Cromwell, daughter of the Protector, as the central 
figure of interest, although there are, in the correspondence of Sir Wil- 
liam Frankland, several interesting notices of the Yorkshire elections of 
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his time. The Cutts and Revett papers, 1687-1708, which comprise the 
second part of the collection, furnish some details on the early move- 
ments of Marlborough in the war of the Spanish Succession. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is nothing on the campaign of 1 704. The third 
and last series is made up almost exclusively of letters from Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles Russell, who served on the continent as art officer in the 
Coldstream Guards during a greater part of the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession. His pictures of the daily routine life of the army are graphic 
and detailed, and, allowing for the fact that he is apt " to show the bright 
side of the shield ' ' too much, yield new and valuable information on 
this subject. He also makes occasional comments on the conduct, char- 
acter and policy of those in authority, and the relations between the 
English and the allies. His references to Colonel Braddock will be 
interesting to students of the latter's ill-starred American campaign of 
1755. Among the documents calendared in the report, which are not 
included in the above three groups, the most notable is the note-book of 
John — afterwards Sir John — Croke, M.P., recorder of London, and, in 
1 60 1, Speaker of the House of Commons. Particularly full abstracts are 
given of his speeches to Queen Elizabeth and King James. A very 
complete index makes the contents of the volume easily accessible to 
those having occasion to consult it. 

Arthur L. Cross. 

Dr. Oscar S. Straus has published a second edition of his book, 
The Origin of Republican Form of Government in the United States of 
America (New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901, pp. xli, 
151). The first edition of the book appeared in 1885. The interest 
aroused by its theory of the origin of the American form of government 
justifies the present corrected and revised edition to which an introduc- 
tory essay by Emile de Laveleye, written for the French edition, is added. 
With the exception of this addition and of a more conservative statement 
in the closing pages of the thesis defended by the author, the present varies 
little from the original edition. A few errors reappear in the present re- 
vision : John Lansing (p. 139) is said to have advocated the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution in the New York convention, but the speech 
quoted by Mr. Straus from Elliot's Debates is consistent with Lansing's 
general attitude and stoutly maintains the opposite view ; the year 1819 
(p. 64) is given as the date of the final separation of Church and State in 
Connecticut instead of 18 18. The author (p. 3) holds to the traditional 
classification of the forms of colonial government into royal, proprietary 
and charter which Professor Osgood has shown to be essentially wrong. 

Mr. Straus does not claim " that the structural parts of our form of 
government were derived from what was believed to be the components of 
the Hebrew Commonwealth, but only that this scriptural model of gov- 
ernment . . . had a deep influence upon the founders of our govern- 
ment." Unquestionably the political thinking of the early Puritans was 
profoundly influenced by the Old Testament, but that the framers of our 
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present Constitution were similarly influenced is far from being proved 
by the author and the development during the eighteenth century by all 
the colonies, Cavalier as well as Puritan, of essentially the same form 
of government cannot be sufficiently accounted for by Mr. Straus's 
theory. Nevertheless the book performs a valuable service in emphasiz- 
ing an important but often neglected factor in the development of Amer- 
ican government. Marshall S. Brown. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens. A Contribu- 
tion to Modern Constitutional History. By Georg Jellinek. Authorized 
translation from the German by Max Farrand. (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co., 1901, pp. 98.) This scholarly essay, whose author is one of the 
most eminent of modern German constitutional authorities, well illustrates 
the thesis expressed in its preface ; that an adequate comprehension of the 
ideas contained in the law of the modern state demands a study of pro- 
gressive institutional history. Professor Jellinek develops in an able and 
convincing manner the idea that, in the English historical conception of the 
rights of the individual, these rights " rest simply upon the supremacy of 
law — they are law, not personal rights. ' ' He ascribes to the Puritan set- 
tlers of New England the first historical and practical application of the two 
great political principles ; that certain rights are inherent in the individual 
and are not derived from law and that government is the result of com- 
pact. First applied by the Congregationalists in the choice of a form of 
church government as an inherent right, the former principle was em- 
bodied by Roger Williams in the laws of Rhode Island, and the inherent 
right of soul liberty thus recognized led logically to the claim that in 
other departments of life man possessed rights not conferred by law or 
charter. The latter principle was incorporated in an instrument of gov- 
ernment for the first time in human history in the Mayflower Compact 
and in the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut. These two conceptions, 
the author continues, gradually in the course of political development 
became generally accepted in the colonies and formed the essential bases 
of the Revolutionary state constitutions. 

Professor Jellinek proves by parallel citations from these constitu- 
tions and from the French " Declaration of the Rights of Man and of 
Citizens" that the principles thus historically developed in the Ameri- 
can colonies were taken directly by the Constituent Assembly from the 
bills of rights of Virginia and other American states and were not 
derived from Rousseau's Social Contract. Historical accuracy, a re- 
markable grasp of the principles of political philosophy and logical and 
lucid expression unite to make this little book a work of unusual merit. 
Professor Farrand' s translation is exceptionally good. 

Marshall S. Brown. 

Arnold's Expedition to Quebec. By John Codman. (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1901, pp. ix, 340.) This book covers not only 
Arnold's expedition to Quebec but the military operations that oc- 
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curred there up to May 6, 1776. It is evidently the work of an 
intelligent, well-meaning amateur. The sources indicated by Winsor 
and some other sources have been used — uncritically ; but a large 
amount of important material appears to have been overlooked. It is 
an error to say that Topham's journal has never been printed. Dear- 
born's though apparently used is not in the list. It would have been 
well to mention that the portion of Thompson's journals referring to 
this time has been lost. Montresor's journal and Goodwin's maps — 
invaluable to Arnold — are not alluded to. The really difficult questions, 
such as the genesis of the expedition and the place where the height 
of land was crossed, are not attacked, or, like the fortifications of 
Quebec and the assault, are not conclusively treated. No references are 
given, and theories are often indistinguishable from facts. A few in- 
stances will show how accurate the book is. It gives a full-page picture 
of the great fall of the Chaudiere, less than four miles above the Du 
Loup, to show where Arnold was wrecked (p. no) ; but Arnold's jour- 
nal puts nearly 60 miles between this mishap and the Du Loup. Of 
Meigs's division on the " Chain of Ponds ' ' we read : "They passed over 
the first lake two miles to a narrow gut two rods over, [' then entered 
another small pond about a mile over,' — Meigs], then poled up a nar- 
row strait one and a half miles long; then passed over a third lake, etc." 
(P- 77) > but the words that I have added in brackets are demanded by 
Meigs's journal, by the facts, and by the word " third." The sentence 
contains several other errors that I lack space to point out. Mr. Codman 
speaks of Arnold's men as gathering to cross the St. Lawrence in a "cove 
of the Chaudiere under cover of the mill" (p. 143) owned by Caldwell 
(p. 134), and says the noise they made was drowned by the " thunder " 
of Chaudiere Falls (p. 143) ; but the seigneurie of Lauzon, which in- 
cluded the mill, was merely leased by Caldwell in 1775, the mouth of 
the Chaudiere was three miles southwest of the mill, and the falls are two 
and a half miles south of the mouth. The picturesque aspects of the ex- 
pedition are not wholly ignored, but is it not rather strong to represent the 
soldiers as hacking down "the giants of the forest " with hunting -knives 
(p. 58) ? The political side of the subject is very inadequately treated ; 
for example, Briand, who worked as hard and did almost as much as 
Carleton for the British cause, is not even mentioned. It seems odd to 
find our troops frequently called rebels. Only one map illustrates the 
route, and it is both incorrect and hard to read. 

Justin H. Smith. 

The Civil and Military List of Rhode Island, compiled by Mr. Joseph 
Jencks Smith, is intended as a complete register of the names of all offi- 
cers elected by the general assembly from the organization of the legis- 
lative government of the colony in 1647 to 1800. Mr. Smith states 
that the book is the result of a desire to place in some tangible form the 
names of the early settlers and their successors who were honored by 
election to civil and military office. Such a compilation the author as- 
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sumes will be of interest and value to the descendants of those who are 
mentioned in its pages. This is true, but perhaps the chief value will be 
found in its serviceableness to investigators and historical writers. To 
be able to turn in a moment to a complete and separated list of the colony 
or state officers for a given year is of distinct advantage, for it both les- 
sens the labor of reference and insures greater accuracy. 

The history of Rhode Island from 1647, the date of the organization 
of Providence Plantations, to the beginning of the eighteenth century is 
peculiarly complex, and its examination is facilitated by a volume like 
the present which enables one to take in at a glance the scheme of gov- 
ernment in its legislative, executive and judicial branches as it evolved 
and dissolved and then evolved again. From the early part of the 
eighteenth century to the period of the Revolutionary war the list con- 
sists largely of the names of those appointed to office in the militia, a 
branch of the public service in which Rhode Island was particularly 
strong. With the opening of the Revolutionary period the delegates to 
the Continental Congress — Stephen Hopkins and Samuel Ward — are 
mentioned, also the committee of public safety, and in June, 1775, the 
officers of the colony's navy — likewise a branch in which exceptional 
strength was shown by Rhode Island. 

The publishers of the Civil and Military List have made an attractive 
volume. The paper is good and the print is clear and large. The book 
however is open to one criticism. The index contains only the last 
names of persons mentioned, and by reason of this a great burden is im- 
posed upon the investigator. If his search is for Major Christopher Smith, 
he must look through a list of some 234 Smiths in order to make sure 
that he has not missed a reference. There is a special index to officers 
in active service during colonial and Revolutionary war periods, and one 
to independent chartered companies of militia in the order of charters 
received. 

I. B. R. 



The Early Records of the Town of Providence, Vol. XVI., printed by 
the Record Commissioners under the authority of the City Council (pp. 
534), contains the contents of " Will Book No. 2," from 1716 to (prac- 
tically) 1726. The most conspicuous part of the contents consists of the 
inventories of nearly a hundred estates. These, with the aid of an elab- 
orate index to all the household articles and other bits of property men- 
tioned, give a good picture of the domestic life of a prosperous colonial 
community. Only fifty-five out of ninety-five of these minutely detailed 
inventories mention any books. One decedent possessed a hundred, 
another seventy-eight ; but most had only a few. The Bible, Coke upon 
Littleton, and " a booke Called Dalton ' ' ( Dalton's Justice) are the only 
ones specified. The text of the records is not annotated ; but there are, 
beside the index of things, mentioned above, a general index to names 
and an index to Indian names. 
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A Landmark History of New York. By Albert Ulmann. ( New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1901, pp. viii, 285). This is an- 
other attempt to tread in the footsteps of Lossing, while rewriting the 
history of Manhattan Island. It may be said at once that few important 
episodes are omitted, and that few inaccuracies have been detected. In 
pursuance of his plan the author has introduced photographs of tablets 
and of existing sites, and has furnished reproductions of maps and various 
data. In treating his subject chronologically he conducts his readers up 
and down the island, pausing en route to examine the particular landmark 
around which the bit of history revolves. There are necessarily some 
repetitions in this plan, but it is probably preferable to the opposite way 
of, for instance, exhausting lower Broadway and then passing up the east 
side. Thus with his object lessons before him he sketches the colonial, 
Revolutionary and later history, showing good appreciation of the 
strategic points, and acquaintance with the results of recent investigations. 
At the end is an account of the " origin of street names," followed by a 
useful classified bibliography. 

But when this has been said in favor of the work, it cannot counter- 
balance the fatal handicap of the literary form. This is no other than 
the ancient and weather-beaten device of postulating three children 
desirous of local information, whose wants are supplied by a "professor " 
of encyclopaedic attainments. The unfortunate victims are transported 
by the elevated to diverse historic sites, halt like Cook's tourists in front 
of tablets and buildings, and listen — with comments — to the resumes, anec- 
dotes, and philosophy poured forth inexhaustibly by the conductor. In 
real life this time-worn system would be ineffably wearisome. In a pre- 
tended historical work the method is undignified and farcical. Such a 
treatise is like our elderly acquaintances the Rollo books, without their 
naivete. Why this device is adopted by reputable writers for "young 
readers" or older readers passes comprehension. "Thus ended the 
battle of Golden Hill, a fight for a principle, in which the first blood 
in the War of the Revolution was shed. ' Was that before the Boston 
massacre?' asked George. 'Nearly two months before, and it was a 
much more important affair.' ' Hurrah for New York ! ' shouted Tom. 
The professor smiled at Tom's enthusiasm " (p. 86). 

Let us have our history, our travels, our stories "straight," or as 
straight as may be. Popularizing history is a laudable undertaking, but 
there is a limit to patience. It was bad enough when a recent novelist 
embellished his spirited account of the times of Caesar with such foot- 
notes as : " Consul, The consul was one of the two chief magistrates 
in Rome." Are we to sink to the level where three Vassar girls chap 
eroned by Rollo's uncle will offer contributions to constitutional history 
while strolling along Pennsylvania Avenue or Chestnut Street ? 

Edmund K. Alden. 

The fourth volume of the Public Papers of George Clinton, Gov* 
ernor of New York (edited by Hugh Hastings, state historian, pp. xl, 
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874) presents material which covers a period of only nine months, be- 
ginning with September, 1778. A detailed estimate of a section of four 
hundred pages in the volume shows that more than one-third of the pa- 
pers are neither addressed to Clinton nor written by him, that nearly, if 
not fully, one-half of the material comprises papers addressed to Clinton 
by his correspondents, while less than one-fourth of the space is occupied 
by the writings of Clinton. Moreover, many pages are needlessly filled 
with material which, although important in its proper place, is irrelevant 
or cumbersome in this work. The rather large amount of trivial or 
wholly foreign material which has been printed can be charged only to 
the absence of any exercise of editorial discretion. The series of volumes 
is merely a reprinting of certain bound manuscript volumes at Albany, 
with a blind adherence to the arrangement of the old volumes and with 
an evidently persistent purpose to reprint everything in them. The edi- 
torial policy seems beneficial chiefly to the state printer. The state his- 
torian contributes the enlivening head-notes, used also as a table of con- 
tents of 29 pages, with reference to which an earlier comment in this Re- 
view (Vol. IV., p. 392) on the work of the same historian is still appli- 
cable. It is, however, due to him to state that for the volume of 874 
pages he has contributed editorial notes aggregating 123 lines, all of 
which are weighted by the subscription of the editor's official title. The 
volume is decorated with a cheap print of Clinton's city residence and 
with seven portraits of Cornwallis and others, included here for no ob- 
vious reason. The absence of an index and of other means for making 
such material thoroughly useful, emphasizes the injudicious manner in 
which the funds of the state have been used. 

A thorough and satisfactory monograph on the subject of Redemp- 
tioners and Indentured Servants in the Colony and Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania has been prepared by Karl Frederick Geiser (New Haven, Tuttle, 
Morehouse and Taylor, pp. 128). It is published as a supplement to The 
Yale Review. While the author makes no pretense of writing the history 
of white servitude in the colonies in general, the work is of such a char- 
acter that it necessarily covers in a systematic way the beginning and 
many of the developments of the system ; it discloses facts and operative 
causes that must needs be true of other than the Quaker colony. In 
the chapter entitled " Historical Sketch of Immigration," the writer has 
brought together many significant facts; some of them have indeed ap- 
peared in secondary authorities before, but many of them have not, and 
gathered together here they tell an interesting tale of the importance of 
the system and its long duration. The author asserts that redemptioners 
continued to arrive as late as 1831 : he also declares, on what seems to be 
unimpeachable evidence, that of 5,509 immigrants landing in Philadel- 
phia between August 19th, 1786, and the end of 1804, over 3,600 were 
redemptioners. The manner and methods of transportation are also well 
described, the unattractive details reminding one of the horrors of " the 
middle passage." Perhaps especial attention should be called to the 
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author's definitions which are somewhat at variance with those usually 
found. "Generally speaking," he says (p. 6), "the indentured ser- 
vants were those immigrants who, 'unable to pay their passage, signed a 
contract, called an indenture, before embarking, in which they agreed 
with the master or owner of the vessel transporting them ' to serve him 
or his assigns ' a period of years in return for passage to America . . . 
The redemptioner, strictly speaking, was an immigrant, but on embarking 
agreed with the shipping merchant to be transported without an inden- 
ture and without payment of passage, and on landing in America to be 
given a short period of time in which to find relatives or friends to redeem 
him by paying his passage. ' ' If the immigrant failed of securing redemp - 
tion he could then be sold in payment for his passage. The monograph 
is a valuable addition to the literature of colonial history, and fortunately, 
although sense is never sacrificed to rhetoric, it is written in good, for- 
cible, simple English. A good bibliography and appendices containing 
forms of indenture, etc., add to- the usefulness of the book. 



The Arrow War with China. By Charles S. Leavenworth, M.A. 
(London, Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 1901, pp. xiv, 232). Mr. 
Leavenworth, who is Professor of History in Nanyang College, Shanghai, 
has done a service to students of Oriental history. He presents a detailed 
study of an important epoch in the history of diplomatic intercourse 
between China and the powers of Christendom. Whatever criticisms 
may be made regarding the author's faults of style, which are by no 
means few, or regarding his method of presentation, which is at times 
confusing, the value of the book must be recognized. Beginning with 
the seizure by the Chinese authorities of the crew of the " British ' ' vessel 
"Arrow " at Canton in October, 1856, the book deals with the events 
leading to the drafting of the treaties of Tientsin, the refusal of the Chi- 
nese authorities to ratify these treaties in the manner demanded by Great 
Britain and France, and the failure of the "British " in the attack on the 
forts at the mouth of the Peiho. It was on this occasion that Commo- 
dore Tatnall, U. S. N., made his now famous remark, "blood is thicker 
than water," and went to the assistance of the British. The story ends 
with the ratification of the treaties of Tientsin in October, i860, after 
the allied forces had fought their way into Peking, rescuing European 
officials who, though under a flag of truce, had been captured and im- 
prisoned by the Chinese. The facts are given with impartiality and the 
vital connection of the various phases of the Chinese question is clearly 
displayed. Mr. Leavenworth's temper is thoroughly sane in regard to the 
never ending debate between the party advocating aggressive assertion of 
European claims to the control of China and the party which looks with 
favor on the efforts of the Chinese to determine their own destinies and, 
if necessary, in the last analysis to exclude all foreigners from China ; he 
!•, not a partizan of either side, and apparently believes that the reform 
•>am in China raav some day accomplish its purpose : at all events, he 
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denies wisdom to the policy of a general partition of the empire between 
the foreign powers, even were such a proceeding possible, which it most 
certainly is not. In the study of the problem of Asia as a contemporary 
political question so much is to be learned from history that any endeavor 
to inform the student as to previous conditions is most welcome ; many 
of the events of 1900 might have been foretold from knowledge of those 
of 1856-1860 ; and the continuity of the Chinese question must be clearly 
understood for historical investigation or diplomatic negotiation. These 
points are enforced by the reading of Mr. Leavenworth's little book. A 
well selected bibliography and careful citation of all authorities add to 
its usefulness. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 



